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JAPANESE ART FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 

American students have much to learn both in draughtsmanship 
and in coloring from the art of Japan, and this fact is now so clearly 
recognized in some of our leading institutions that native-born Japa- 
nese teachers are being employed to give courses of instruction in the 
principles and methods of Japanese art. The Art Institute of Ghicago 
has recently secured such a teacher in the person of" Mr. Sanchi 
Ogarra, who will begin his duties with the fall term of the school. 
On what lines the instruction given will be cast has not been 
announced. But be it on the highly conventionalized decorative 
work of the earlier or the wonderful figure-drawing and landscape 
effects of the later Japanese artists, the enterprise will doubtless be 
productive of excellent results. 

It is also worthy of note that this institution has lately acquired a 
collection of over fifty exceptionally fine Japanese prints and Kake- 
monos, among which are thirteen water-colors and polychromd-xylo- 
graphs by Hokusai, the founder. of the modern Japanese school of 
drawing. This artist, a man of many names, born of humble parent- 
age, and fated, like so many of his Occidental brethren, to live and 
labor in poverty, was one of the greatest artistic geniuses produced 
by any country, and the permanent exhibition 6i some of his choicest 
works will be of no slight benefit to the student classes. 

It is. only of comparatively late years' that Japanese art has been 
familiar to Occidental nations, indeed, only since the overturn of the 
old organization by the political and social movement of 1868. 
Portuguese navigators invaded the country in the seventeenth century, 
and their followers have kept up more or less intimate commercial 
relations ever since. But the Japanese shrewdly kept back their 
choicest treasures, and, as it has been put, limited the intruders to a 
kind of antechamber of the empire, delivering to them only every- 
day fabrics designed especially for Western consumption. Gradually, 
however, waifs and strays of rare merit drifted into the hands of the 
votaries of art, and for the last twenty years the country has been 
literally overrun by collectors and agents who have ransacked the 
stocks of publishers, and even despoiled homes of their choicest col- 
lections. Among the leaders in this movement were the Parisian 
amateurs Th. Duret and Louis Gonse, and the English enthusiasts 
Ernest Satow and Dr. William Anderson. 

The result of the quest exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
Clews were followed industriously, and the awakening commercial 
spirit of the natives made easy the work of the collectors. As a 
result, Europe and America to-day have a wealth of the finest Japa- 
nese artistic productions. 



l8 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

The importance of Hokusai in the pictorial art of Japan lies in the 
fact that he and his followers broke away from the old standards and 
went direct to nature as the best guide and teacher. As in the Occi- 
dental nations, so in Japan, there was a diversity of schools. One 
style was characterized by formal isometric perspective, figures and 
foliage, all in admirable harmony; another flagrantly violated every 
conception of perspective; still another ran to figures so conventional 
as to be utterly at variance with the things they were meant to repre- 
sent. The Japanese artists had the same defects noticeable in the 
work of early European designers, but the conservative character of 
the people perpetuated the faults which the Europeans early over- 
came, even to the present century. Then Hokusai, untrammeled by 
the formal methods of his predecessors, went to nature for inspiration 
and guidance, originated a new style and established a new school. 

The old school ran its course from mere outlines at the beginning 
to finished drawings in black and white; then it added faint tints, 
which at length became the richest illuminations, with warm powerful 
tones; it later interjected black lacquer and gold-leaf for effect; and 
finally, in deference to popular demand, in a community in which 
even the lower classes have highly developed artistic tastes, added 
color to color, until at the beginning of the present century mere techni- 
cal refinements had reached the highest point of perfection. Then 
Hokusai came with his protest, against such refinements, and, a newly 
discovered genius at the age of fifty, became the apostle of a new art 
creed. He claimed disciples in such numbers that his drawings had 
to be reproduced by engravings to supply them with models. 

**His real strength," says Dr. Anderson, to whom English and 
American students of art owe a debt for his indefatigable zeal in 
seeking out the beauties of Japanese genius, "lay in popular sketches, 
in which the everyday life of the people was mirrored with a truth 
that could come only from one of whose life these things formed a 
part — a truth that onlookers from another world, like Moromobu and 
Itsutefu, could never attain — a truth, moreover, brightened by flashes 
of the native humor of the artist and never defaced by coarse, ill- 
tempered, or misconceiving caricature. Their ceremonials and 
amusements, their historical landmarks, their folk-lore and the 
homel}?^ jokes that repetition could not spoil, were there in characters 
that the most unlearned could read; while at every page a well-known 
view, a common bird or insect, a household pet, a favorite flower, or 
some other of the thousand objects of dail)^ familiarity, found a 
graceful record in a few suggestive touches of the artist's magic 
pencil." 

The influence of Japanese upon Western art during the last quarter 
of a century has not been uniformly beneficial. The Western mind 
has found it difficult to appreciate at its true value an art which relies 
solely on form and color, and from which shadow, by means of which 
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Europeans produce 
a deceptive imita- 
tion of nature, is 
barred by tradition. 
Then, too, this art 
has been interpreted 
and explained to us 
with a decided 
Western bias. It 
should further be 
remembered that 
the good, bad, and 
indifferent speci- 
mens of Japanese 
art were accepted 
with little discrimi- 
nation, and the 
more showy and 
theatrical were the 
prints, the more the 
greens, crimsons, 
and purples clashed 
in mere vulgar vio- 
lence, the more 
popular they were. 
There has been 
need of instructors 
familiar with Japa- 
nese methods and 
in touch with Japa- 
nese spirit to ex- 
plain intelligently 
and sympathetical- 
ly, not merely the 
superb harmony of 
the color schemes 
of the best Japa- 
nese work, but the 
strength and the 
exquisite grace and 
delicacy of Japa- 
nese drawing. If 
the growing study 
of Japanese prints 
and paintings serves 
merely to banish 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



the folly of regarding them as curiosities it will subserve a good 
purpose. The likelihood is that it will do more, that it will introduce 
into the stereotyped customs and formulae of the West a spirit that is 
not essentially alien to our own art, but that may be incorporated to 
advantage, especially on purely decorative lines. 

Walter T. Hadley. 
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AMERICAN ART INDUSTRIES— I 
ORNAMENTAL IRON-WORK* 

The development of America has been so rapid, so marvelous, so 
unlike that which has characterized the old-world countries, that in a 
survey of mere material progress — the reclamation of the wilderness, 
the extension of commerce, the multiplication of manufacturing 
interests — one is apt to forget that development in the finer lines of 
artistic production has been no less marked. No country in the 
world, however, is to-day doing better work of an artistic character, 
and none has the augur of a brighter future. 

The so-called fine arts have evolved into art industries ; the studios 
of a decade or two ago have become extensive manufacturing con- 
cerns; and the select coterie who formerly preempted the term 
"artist" as their special privilege have had their places usurped by a 
humbler but no less talented corps of workers who toil in factory and 
smithy, without the meed of praise, artisans in name, but artists in 
skill and temperament. 

In all these sweeping changes it is the gifted few who have given 
direction to the multitude. The most radical innovations of one day 

* Brush and Pencil is indebted to The Winslow Brothers Company, Chicago, for the illustrations in 
this article. 



